UTILIZATION OF BIRDS BY THE ARCHAIC AND 
FREMONT CULTURAL GROUPS OF UTAH 

By Paul W. Parmalee 1 


ABSTRACT: Approximately 5050 bird bones recovered from 5 Archaic and 11 Fremont sites in 
northern and western Utah were identified. Remains of a minimum of 1029 individuals, representing at 
least 21 families and 75 species, occurred in these prehistoric sites. Sixty-six percent of the elements 
identified were those of swans, geese, and ducks, thus indicating that species of waterfowl were the major 
supplemental avian food resources taken by these aboriginal people. Remains of aquatic and semi-aquatic 
birds comprised 90 percent of all elements recovered from these 16 sites. Some major wing and leg 
elements, especially those of large species (cranes, eagles, geese), were modified, suggesting a secondary 
use of birds as a bone resource for the manufacture of artifacts. Except for the Passenger Pigeon, Ectopistes 
migratorius (Linnaeus), all of the species represented in the archaeological samples still occur in Utah. 


The prehistoric avifauna of Utah is poorly known, although 
large quantities of bird remains have been recovered during 
intensive archaeological investigations over the past four de¬ 
cades. This void has not resulted because of a lack of interest 
by archaeologists in this material, but rather because there are 
limited available comparative osteological collections and or¬ 
nithologists/osteologists with time to devote to such studies. As 
has often been, and still is, the case, the archaeologist is faced 
with the problem of “farming out” much of the faunal material 
recovered during excavations. Archaeologically derived bird 
bones have not, for the most part, received much attention. 
However, there have been a few exceptions, notable among 
them the studies dealing with feather remains from Sand Dune 
Cave (Hargrave 1970) and Danger Cave (Sperry 1957), and 
bones from Hogup Cave (Parmalee 1970), the Levee and Knoll 
sites (Parmalee 1979), and the Bear River No. 2 site (Lay- 
bourne 1967). 

The present study involves the analysis of approximately 
5300 bird specimens from the collections of the Department of 
Anthropology, The University of Utah, Salt Lake City. These 
avian remains were recovered during site excavations by an¬ 
thropology students and faculty at The University of Utah 
from the late 1930’s to 1973 (Table 1). For various reasons, 
such as a lack of diagnostic ceramics or lithics, or because of 
occupation by two or more aboriginal groups, placement of 
each site within an exact cultural time sequence was not al¬ 
ways possible. Based on all available cultural data, however, 
five of these sites have been determined by the archaeologists 
as being Archaic (ca. 7500-1000 B.C.) and 11 as having been 
occupied primarily by peoples of the Fremont culture (ca. A.D. 
350-1450). Locations of the 16 sites are plotted in Figure 1. 

The diversification of hunting practices among and within 


1 Professor of Zooarchaeology, Department of Anthropology, The 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee 37916. 


historic Indian tribes of North America has been well docu¬ 
mented in the ethnographic literature. Hunting activities were 
carried out either by individuals, by family groups, or as a 
communal effort, depending upon the types of game sought, 
its availability at a particular season (e.g., waterfowl migra¬ 
tions and major bison herd movements), and/or the use of 
appropriate techniques that would provide the greatest yield. 
The species of birds hunted also varied considerably within 
and among tribes. Weisel (1952:348) stated that “The Flathead 
ate all the birds and their eggs,” although individuals of most 
tribes for which there are subsistence data exhibited distinct 
preferences for certain species while refusing to eat others. 
Judd (1954:266), in commenting on a list of 13 species of birds 
identified from osteological remains recovered at Pueblo Bo- 
nito, New Mexico, suggested that “Presumably these were 
killed or kept captive for their feathers alone, since the Pueblos 
have always shunned winged creatures as a source of food.” 
The southern Paiute were reported to have eaten “many kinds” 
of birds (Kelly 1964:53, 54), but they would not eat crows, 
certain woodpeckers, and meadowlarks. Mandelbaum 
(1940:199) presented a list of avian species, compiled from data 
obtained from tribal informants, that were and were not hunt¬ 
ed for food by the Plains Cree. It is of interest to note that 
these people would eat the young of some species, e.g., crows 
and ravens, but not the adults. 

Kelly (1964:53) stated that “most birds [were] taken from 
blind . . . usually shot,” [southern Paiute]. “The boys [Hidat- 
sa, North Dakota] practice themselves in the use of the bow 
by shooting at marmots and small birds, and in winter they 
set horse-hair snares for snow-buntings” (Matthews 1877:58). 
Lowie (1909:185), in discussing the northern Shoshone, men¬ 
tioned that “Sage-hens were driven into an enclosure, or 
trapped with nooses.” He also described (Lowie 1924:197) the 
elaborate communal hunt for ducks and “mud-hens.” In con¬ 
trast, Steward (1933:255) makes the following comment on the 
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Table 1. Data relative to Utah archaeological sites from which avifaunas were recovered. 


Site Name and 
Designation 

Utah 

County 

Year 

Excavated 

Cultural 
Designation 
(Cl4 Dates) 

Locale 

Published 

References 

Deadman Cave 
42T064 

Tooele 

1938 

Archaic 

NE Slope 

Oquirrh Mts. 

Great Salt Lake 

Smith, E.R. 1952 

Stansbury I 

42T01 

Tooele 

1947 

Archaic 

N. Facing Slope, 
Stansbury Is. 

Great Salt Lake 

Jameson, S.J.S. 1958 

Stansbury II 

42T02 

Tooele 

1947 

Archaic 

N. Facing Slope, 
Stansbury Is. 

Great Salt Lake 

Jameson, S.J.S. 1958 

Sandwich Shelter 
42TO108 

Tooele 

1969 

Archaic 

7040 ± 280 BP 

Alcove, Flank of 
Stansbury Mts. 

Great Salt Lake 

Marwitt, J.P., 

G.F. Frye, and J.M. 
Adovasio 1971 

Black Rock II 

42T029 

Tooele 

1938 

Archaic 

N. Slope 

Oquirrh Mts. 

Great Salt Lake 


Black Rock III 

42T03 

Tooele 

1939 

Fremont 

N. Slope 

Oquirrh Mts. 

Great Salt Lake 

Enger, W.D., Jr. 1942 

Bear River No. 1 
42BOS5 

Box Elder 

1964 

Fremont 

AD 885 ± 120 

Marshy River Bank 

Bear River 

Aikens, C.M. 1966 

Bear River No. 3 
42B098 

Box Elder 

1967 

Fremont 

AD 500 ± 110 

Marshy River Bank 

Bear River 

Shields, W.F., and 

G.F. Dailey 1978 

Levee 

42BO107 

Box Elder 

1969 

Fremont 

AD 700 ± 140 

Marshy Lake Side 
Klondike Lake/ 

Bear River 

Parmalee, P.W. 1979 

Knoll 

42BO109 

Box Elder 

1969 

Fremont 

AD 1310 ± 110 

Marshy Lake Side 
Klondike Lake/ 

Bear River 

Parmalee, P.W. 1979 

Warren 

42 WB- 

Weber 

1946 

Fremont 

Near Mouth of 

Warren River 

Enger, W.D., Jr., and 

W. Blair 1947 

Injun Creek 

42WB34 

Weber 

1965 

Fremont 

AD 1605 ± 100 
AD 1365 ± 90 

Alluvium, Weber 

River Delta, 

Injun Creek Marsh 

Aikens, C.M. 1966 

Unnamed 

42SL19 

Salt Lake 

1961 

Fremont 

Foothills 

Wasatch Mts. 

Jordon River 


Nephi 

42JB2 

Juab 

1965-1966 

Fremont 

AD 780 ± 85 

AD 1670 ± 80 

Alluvial Fan; 

Salt Creek 

Drainage 

Sharrock, F.W., and 

J.P. Marwitt 1967 

Evans Mound 

42IN40 

Iron 

1970-1973 

Fremont 

AD 1095 ± 90 

Parowan Valley 

Alluvial Fan, 

Summit Creek 

Berry, M.S. 1972 

Pharo Village 
42MD180 

Millard 

1967 

Fremont 

AD 460 ± 80 

AD 1260 ± 90 

Alluvial Fan, 

Base of Pavant 

Mts. Pharo Creek 

Marwitt, J.P. 1968 


manner of taking waterfowl by the Owens Valley Paiute (Ne¬ 
vada): “Killed in early morning by hunters concealed in blinds 
resembling wickiups or summer houses. Decoys, nets, and 
communal hunts were unknown.” It is apparent from these 
few ethnographic accounts that great variability in hunting 
practices and the species of birds used did exist among con¬ 
temporaneous aboriginal groups during the early historic pe¬ 
riod. Therefore, interpretation of osteological avian remains 
relative to the possible methods of capturing birds and the 
preference for or use of certain species by prehistoric peoples 
is basically speculative. 


Hayward et al. (1976:25) pointed out that “Since birds are 
among the most mobile of vertebrates, it is difficult to define 
many of them in terms of their confinement to any special 
community.” Although a large portion of Utah is desert, re¬ 
ceiving rarely more than 25 cm of annual precipitation, the 
state possesses both salt and freshwater lakes as well as a series 
of high mountain ranges, plateaus, and major river systems 
(e.g., the Bear, Provo, Green, and Colorado) that provide di¬ 
verse avian habitats. Aboriginals occupying camp sites and 
villages established along the larger rivers, mountain streams, 
or lakes had available to them not only the aquatic species 
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Figure 1. Location of Archaic (triangles) and Fremont (circles) sites 
from which avian specimens were obtained and examined for this 
study. Deadman Cave (1), Stansbury I and II (2), Sandwich Shelter 
(3), Black Rock II and III (4), Bear River No. 1 and No. 3 (5), Levee 
(6), Knoll (7), Warren (8), Injun Creek (9), Unnamed (10), Nephi (11), 
Evans Mound (12), Pharo Village (13). 


that inhabited these bodies of water and the adjacent marsh¬ 
lands or riparian habitat, but also upland birds (e.g., Sage 
Grouse) that occurred in the bordering dry brushlands and 
desert. Faunal assemblages from archaeological sites in Utah 
reflect the Indian’s exploitation of these varied habitats or 
biomes. 

Environmental changes that have occurred since portions 
of northern and western Utah were covered with ancient Lake 
Bonneville are difficult to define and, thus far, none of major 
impact have been reflected in the animal remains recovered 
from archaeological sites. Durrant (1970:241, 245) comments 
on this problem in describing the mammalian fauna from the 
Archaic Hogup Cave site (Box Elder County, northwestern 
Utah) and discusses factors that affect interpretation of ar- 
chaeologically derived faunal material: “Based upon osteolog- 
ical remains representing 3,440 individual animals, it is evi¬ 
dent that the mammalian fauna of the Hogup Cave area 
throughout Neothermal time was remarkably uniform and 
similar to that found there today. This indicates that, with 
some fluctuations, there existed a certain similarity in envi¬ 
ronmental factors throughout these past nine millenia. The 
data lead me to consider that the climate of the Hogup area 
during Neothermal time was somewhat cooler in the early 
Anathermal period, then became gradually warmer, reaching 
a moderately high temperature during the Altithermal, and 
then gradually cooled through the Medithermal to the present. 


In addition to the lack of significant qualitative differences 
within the fauna over time, another factor contributing to un¬ 
certainty in interpretation is that, although it is known that 
the cave vicinity was an autumnal harvesting area for its ab¬ 
original occupants, no one knows either the range of these 
people in their hunting forays and migrations or the number 
of persons involved. Moreover, no data are available on the 
cyclic patterns of the mammals of that time, and certain mam¬ 
mals occur together in the cave deposits that occupy somewhat 
discrete ranges at present. Inferences concerning past climatic 
conditions in the area of Hogup Cave cannot be made easily 
from the data currently at hand. The tendency of man to en¬ 
gage in selective hunting and gathering and to transport items 
long distances greatly complicates interpretation. Certainly the 
deposits offer little evidence for sudden and dramatic changes 
in either vegetation or fauna with the onset of the Altithermal.” 

In the faunal assemblage from Hogup Cave and other Ar¬ 
chaic sites, e.g., Danger Cave (Jennings 1957), remains of un¬ 
gulates, especially the Pronghorn {Antilocapra americana 
(Ord)), and rabbits ( Lepus Linnaeus and Sylvilagus Gray) pre¬ 
dominated. Although the Bison, Bison bison (Linnaeus), was 
taken by Archaic peoples, it was not until the later Fremont 
cultural period that it became the dominant protein source. 
Also, as Jennings (1978:233) has pointed out, “. . . all the local 
variations in favored game do not obscure what seems to be 
a Fremont preference for mule deer where ever it is available. 
The adaptability in choice of game may then be toward sub¬ 
stitution when deer is rare—a reasonable and expectable ad¬ 
justment.” The Archaic populations of the Great Basin appear 
to have been geared to a mobile hunting-collecting way of life, 
while the Fremont people, an apparent cultural derivative 
from the earlier Desert Archaic, were more sedentary and part¬ 
ly or perhaps predominantly agricultural. Although hunting 
and trapping techniques may have varied between the Archaic 
and Fremont peoples, both groups relied heavily on the en¬ 
demic fauna, especially mammals, as a primary food resource. 
From a strictly “pounds of derived meat” point of view, birds 
must be considered as a supplemental food resource in the 
total food economy of these people, but undoubtedly one that 
was of periodic significance. 

MATERIAL AND METHODS 

A combined total of about 5300 bird bones from 16 archae¬ 
ological sites were examined and, of this number, 5043 or 
about 95 percent were identifiable to family, genera, and/or 
species. At least 75 species from 21 families occurred in the 
combined samples. Avian osteological collections housed in the 
Zoology Section, Illinois State Museum, Springfield, and in 
the Zooarchaeology Section, Department of Anthropology, 
The University of Tennessee, Knoxville, were used in connec¬ 
tion with this study. Utah Birds by Behle and Perry (1975) 
and Birds of Utah by Hayward et al. (1976) are cited as the 
latest comprehensive authorities on the known distribution 
and abundance of birds in the state. 

Analysis of archaeologically derived avian bone samples 
often must be conservative because of the innumerable vari¬ 
ables and unknown factors affecting each sample and each 
site. In attempting to compare past avian assemblages and 
their use by aboriginal man, in this case between Archaic and 
Fremont peoples, the inequality of sample size may be a sig- 
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Table 2. Birds identified from Archaic and Fremont Sites in Utah, with number of specimens and minimum number of individuals (given in 
parentheses). 






Sand¬ 







Stans- 

Stans- 

wich 

Black 

Black 

Bear 

Bear 


Deadman 

bury 

bury 

Shelter 

Rock 

Rock 

River 

River 


Cave 

I 

II 

42TO 

II 

III 

No. 1 

No. 3 

Species 

42T064 

42T01 

42T02 

108 

42T029 42T03 

42BOS5 

42B098 

Family Podicipedidae—Grebes 









Eared Grebe, Podiceps nigricollis 

Western Grebe, Aechmorphorus occidentalis 

2 (1) 

24 (13) 

30 (6) 

287 (46) 

16 (10) 


1 (1) 

1 (1) 

Pied-billed Grebe, Podilymbus podiceps 

Grebe sp. 




122 



1 (1 


Family Pelecanidae—Pelicans 









White Pelican, Pelecanus erythrorhynchos 

3 (1) 



6 (1) 



13 (4) 

133 (10) 


Family Phalacrocoracidae—Cormorants 
Double-crested Cormorant, Phalacrocorax auritus 

Family Ardeidae—Herons and Bitterns 
Great Blue Heron, Ardea herodias 
Little Blue Heron, Egretta caerulea 
Common Egret, Egretta alba 
Snowy Egret, Egretta thula 

Black-crowned Night Heron, Nycticorax nycticorax 
American Bittern, Botaurus lentiginosus 
Heron sp. 

Family Plataleidae—Ibises and Spoonbills 
White-faced Ibis, Plegadis chihi 

Family Anatidae—Swans, Geese and Ducks 
Whistling Swan, Olor columbiamis 
Trumpeter Swan, Olor buccinator 


1 (1) 

2 ( 1 ) 
1 U) 
1 ( 1 ) 
3 (1) 


1 ( 1 ) 
1 (1) 


3 (1) 
1 (1) 

9(4) 


3 (1) 
2 ( 1 ) 


Hooded Merganser, Lophodytes cucullatus 
cf. Common Merganser, Mergus merganser 
cf. Red-breasted Merganser, Mergus serrator 
Merganser, Mergus sp. 

Family Accipitridae—Hawks and Harriers 
cf. Red-tailed Hawk, Buteo jamaicensis 
Swainson’s Hawk, Buteo swainsoni , and/or 
Rough-legged Hawk, Buteo lagopus 


1 ( 1 ) 


7 (2) 


18(3) 


2 (1) 1 (1) 


3(1) 

8 ( 2 ) 

3 (1) 
15 (5) 


Swan, Olor sp. 






2 (1) 

6(3) 

Canada Goose, Branta canadensis 

103 (13) 

1 (1) 

2 (1) 

1 (1) 

3 (1) 

18(3) 

59(8) 

Snow Goose, Chen caerulescens 

244 (26) 

1 (1) 


2 (2) 

2 (1) 


25 (5) 

Ross’ Goose, Chen rossii 








Goose, sp. 

146 




3 

20 

37 

Mallard, Anas platyrhynchos, and/or Black Duck, 








Anas mbripes 

79 (24) 

1 (1) 

1 (1) 

9(3) 

2 (1) 

35 (9) 

97 (28) 

Gadwall, Anas strepera 

2 (1) 





4 (4) 

2 (1) 

Pintail, Anas acuta 

7 (3) 




1 (1) 

8(6) 

9(4) 

Mallard/Black Duck/Pintail group, Anas spp. 


1 (1) 


8 (2) 

2 (1) 

60 (12) 

48(7) 

Green-winged Teal, Anas crecca 

2 (2) 



16 (9) 

1 (1) 

16 (10) 

22 (9) 

Blue-winged Teal, Anas discors , and/or 








Cinnamon Teal, Anas cyanoptera 

1 (1) 



2 (1) 


5 (3) 

3 (2) 

Teal, Anas sp. 

3 (2) 



20 (5) 


22 (5) 

24(3) 

Wigeon, Anas cf. americana 

2 (1) 





6(5) 

2 (2) 

Shoveler, Anas clypeata 

2 (1) 





7 (2) 

4(2) 

?Wood Duck, Aix sponsa 








Redhead, Aythya americana 






6 (2) 

1 (1) 

Ring-necked Duck, Aythya collaris, and/or 








Lesser Scaup, Aythya ajfinis 






13 (2) 

7 (2) 

Canvasback, Aythya valisineria 






3 (1) 

6(2) 

Duck, Aythya sp. 








Goldeneye, Bucephala sp. 







2 (1) 

Bufflehead, Bucephala albeola 




2 (1) 


2 (1) 

2 (1) 

Ruddy Duck, Oxyura jamaicensis 

1 (1) 


1 (1) 



3 (1) 

1 (1) 

Duck sp. 

85 

2 


17 

3 

79 

183 


15 (4) 
3 (2) 
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Table 2. Continued. 


Per¬ 

cent 


Levee 

42B01Q7 

Knoll 

42B0109 

Warren 

42WB- 

Injun 

Creek 

42WB34 

Un¬ 

named 

42SL19 

Nephi 

42JB2 

Evans 

Mound 

42IN40 

Pharo 

Village 

40MD180 

Total No. 
Specimens 

of 

Speci¬ 

mens 









500 (86) 

9.92 



2 (2) 

2 (1) 

1 (1) 



1 (1) 

366 (82) 

7.26 









1 (1) 

0.02 

10 (2) 








11 (3) 

0.22 









122 

2.42 









242 (27) 

4.80 

69 (5) 

is (3) 


1 (1) 

1 (1) 

1 (1) 



242 (27) 

4.80 









22 (5) 

0.44 

20 (3) 



1 (1) 





22 (5) 

0.44 









115 (37) 

2.29 









6 (3) 

0.12 









1 (1) 

0.02 

11 (2) 








23 (6) 

0.46 

8(5) 








9(6) 

0.18 









4 (2) 

0.08 

43 (7) 



1 (1) 





68 (17) 

1.35 






1 (1) 



4 (2) 

0.08 









1 (1) 

0.02 

1 (1) 








1 (1) 

0.02 









3347 (611) 

66.40 






1 (1) 

2 (1) 


6 (3) 

0.12 





2 (1) 

1 (1) 



5 (3) 

0.10 









8 (4) 

0.16 

29 (7) 

12 (3) 

13 (3) 

69 (11) 

2 (2) 




312 (54) 

6.19 

114 (18) 

38 (7) 

8 (2) 

6 (2) 


1 (1) 



441 (65) 

8.74 

3 (2) 

10 (5) 







13 (7) 

0.26 

28 

6 

6 

54 

2 




302 

5.99 

94 (27) 

16 (5) 

10(3) 

23 (5) 

4 (1) 

11 (3) 

2 (1) 

21 (4) 

405 (116) 

8.03 

11 (4) 

5 (2) 

1 (1) 

1 (1) 





26 (14) 

0.52 

25 (9) 

11 (4) 

2 (2) 

7 (3) 





70 (32) 

1.39 

61 (10) 

6 (2) 

13 (7) 

31 (8) 

2 (1) 

9 (2) 



241 (53) 

4.78 

45 (13) 

1 (1) 

4 (3) 


1 (1) 

4 (1) 



112 (50) 

2.22 

13 (7) 


2 (1) 

2 (1) 

1 (1) 

2 (1) 


9 (4) 

40 (22) 

0.79 

117 (14) 

2 (1) 


4 (2) 





192 (32) 

3.81 

5 (4) 

1 (1) 

1 (1) 


1 (1) 




18 (15) 

0.36 

22 (9) 

4(2) 

1 (1) 

1 (1) 





41 (18) 

0.81 

2 (2) 








2 (2) 

0.04 

12 (4) 


1 (1) 

1 (1) 




2 (1) 

23 (10) 

0.46 

20 (5) 


3 (1) 

59(12) 


4 (2) 


1 (1) 

107 (25) 

2.12 

5 (2) 



2 (1) 





16 (6) 

0.32 

24 (10) 

1 (1) 


2 (1) 





27 (12) 

0.54 

2 (1) 



3(3) 





7 (5) 

0.14 

7 (3) 



6 (4) 





19 (10) 

0.38 

14 (4) 


1 (1) 

1 (1) 

1 (1) 



1 (1) 

24 (12) 

0.48 

223 

11 


122 

5 

8 


22 

760 

15.07 


1 (1) 







1 (1) 

0.02 

2 (2) 








18(7) 

0.36 

2 (2) 

1 (1) 







6 (5) 

0.12 

71 (17) 

4 (2) 

4 (1) 

2 (1) 

3 (1) 

2 (2) 


1 (1) 

105 (28) 

2.08 









67 (34) 

1.34 








1 (1) 

1 (1) 

0.02 




4 (1) 



7 (2) 


21 (7) 

0.42 


Continued 
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Table 2. Continued. 


Species 

Hawk, Buteo sp. 

Hawk, sp. 

Golden Eagle, Aquila chrysaetos 
Bald Eagle, Haliaeetus leucocephalus 
Eagle sp. 

Marsh Hawk, Circus cyaneus 

Family Falconidae—Falcons 
Prairie Falcon, Falco mexicanus 
Peregrine Falcon, Falco peregrinus 
Falcon, Falco sp. 

Kestrel, Falco sparverius 

Family Tetraonidae—Grouse and Ptarmigan 
Blue Grouse, Dendragapus obscurus 
Ruffed Grouse, Bonasa umbellus 
Sharp-tailed Grouse, Pedioecetes phasianellus 
Sage Grouse, Centrocercus urophasianus 
Grouse sp. 

Family Gruidae—Cranes 
Sandhill Crane, Grus canadensis 

Family Rallidae—Rails, Gallinules & Coots 
Sora, Porzana Carolina 
cf. Purple Gallinule, Porphyrula martinica 
American Coot, Fulica americana 

Family Charadriidae—Plovers and Turnstones 
Black-bellied Plover, Pluvialis squatarola 

Family Scolopacidae—Snipe and Sandpipers 
Common Snipe, Capella gallinago 
Long-billed Curlew, Numenius americanus 
VVillet, Catoptrophonis semipalmatus 
cf. Greater Yellowlegs, Tringa melanoleucus 

Family Recurvirostridae—Avocets and Stilts 
American Avocet, Recunnrostra americana 
Black-necked Stilt, Himantopus mexicanus 

Family Stercorariidae—Jaegers and Skuas 
cf. Parasitic Jaeger, Stercorarius parasiticus 

Family Laridae—Gulls and Terns 
cf. California Gull, Larus californicus 
Gull, Larus sp. 

cf. Caspian Tern, Hydroprogne caspia 

Family Columbidae—Pigeons and Doves 
Passenger Pigeon, Ectopistes migratorius 
Mourning Dove, Zenaidura macroura 

Family Strigidae—Owls 
Great Horned Owl, Bubo virginianus 
Burrowing Owl, Speotyto cunicularia 
Spotted Owl, Strix occidentalis 
Long-eared Owl, Asio otus, and/or 
Short-eared Owl, Asio jlammeus 

Family Picidae—Woodpeckers 
Common Flicker, Colaptes auratus 

Family Corvidae—Jays, Magpies and Crows 
Black-billed Magpie, Pica pica 
Common Raven, Corvus corax 
Clark’s Nutcracker, Nucifraga columbiana 





Sand¬ 






Stans- 

Stans- 

wich 

Black 

Black 

Bear 

Bear 

Deadman 

bury 

bury 

Shelter 

Rock 

Rock 

River 

River 

Cave 

I 

II 

42TO 

II 

III 

No. 1 

No. 3 

42T064 

42TOl 

42T02 

108 

42T029 

42T03 

42B055 

42B098 


2 ( 1 ) 1 ( 1 ) 

1 0 ) 1 ( 1 ) 

1 0 ) 

7(2) 2(2) 1(1) 


6 ( 2 ) 1 ( 1 ) 

3 (2) 

5(2) 9(2) 1(1) 

4 (1) 

3 (2) 3 (1) 

10(2) 1(1) 9(3) 1(1) 

7 2 


30 (4) 


KD KD 


4 (3) 


1 0 ) 


4 (1) 


1 (1) 

2 0) 

6 (2) 

3 (1) 



1 0) 

1 0) 


7 (2) 

1 0) 


1 0) 

3 (2) 

3 (1) 



1 0) 

1 0) 



1 0) 

12 (5) 

1 (1) 

7 (3) 

8 (2) 


KD 6(3) 25(5) 

2 ( 1 ) 
1 0 ) 

4 (1) 

1 0 ) 

4(1) 4(1) 4(1) 

1 0 ) 

1 0 ) 

2 ( 1 ) 2 ( 1 ) 

5 (3) 5 (3) 

1 ( 1 ) 

KD KD 

22(4) 4(2) 2(1) 
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Table 2. Continued. 


Levee 

2BO107 

Knoll 

42BO109 

Warren 

42WB- 

Injun 

Creek 

42WB34 

Un¬ 

named 

42SL19 

Nephi 

42JB2 

Evans 

Mound 

42IN40 

Pharo 

Village 

40MD180 

Total No. 
Specimens 

Per¬ 

cent 

of 

Speci¬ 

mens 






1 (1) 

4 (3) 

4 (2) 

9(6) 

0.18 

1 (1) 



1 (1) 



2 (1) 


7 (5) 

0.14 




1 (1) 

2 (1) 



1 (1) 

6 (5) 

0.12 









1 (1) 

0.02 




1 





1 

0.02 

5 (1) 

1 (1) 

1 (1) 

3 (1) 




1 (1) 

21 (9) 

0.42 









23 (14) 

0.46 

1 (1) 

1 (1) 







2 (2) 

0.04 








2 (2) 

9(5) 

0.18 





1 (1) 

3 (2) 

2 (1) 

1 (1) 

10 (7) 

0.20 







2 (1) 


2 (1) 

0.04 









287 (50) 

5.70 






17 (4) 

2 (1) 

76 (10) 

110 (20) 

2.18 








9(4) 

13 (5) 

0.26 

1 (1) 


1 (1) 

5 (1) 

1 (1) 

3 (1) 


12 (3) 

29(11) 

0.58 

4 (1) 





8 (2) 

11 (2) 

6 (2) 

50 (14) 

0.99 

3 



2 


11 

2 

58 

85 

1.69 









37 (7) 

0.73 




1 (1) 




6 (2) 

37 (7) 

0.73 









146 (37) 

2.90 




1 (1) 





1 (1) 

0.02 

6 (2) 








6(2) 

0.12 

76 (11) 


4 (1) 

2 (2) 

2 (1) 


4 (2) 

17 (6) 

139 (34) 

2.76 









2 (1) 

0.04 









2 (1) 

0.04 









21 (15) 

0.42 









1 (1) 

0.02 


2 (1) 

2 (2) 

1 (1) 


1 (1) 



14 (9) 

0.28 

2 (1) 

1 (1) 







3 (2) 

0.06 

2 (2) 








3 (3) 

0.06 









32 (12) 

0.63 

16 (5) 


2 (2) 






31 (11) 

0.61 

1 (1) 








1 (1) 

0.02 









1 (1) 

0.02 









1 (1) 

0.02 









28 (12) 

0.56 









4 (1) 

0.08 

2 (1) 

1 (1) 


7 (2) 





22 (9) 

0.44 


1 (1) 







2 (2) 

0.04 









4 (4) 

0.08 









1 (1) 

0.02 






2 (2) 



3 (3) 

0.06 









54 (26) 

1.08 




4 (1) 

1 (1) 


5 (1) 

3 (1) 

28 (11) 

0.56 






1 (1) 

2 (1) 


4 (3) 

0.08 








1 (1) 

1 (1) 

0.02 

4 (1) 



2 (1) 


1 (1) 



21 (11) 

0.42 









4 (4) 

0.08 




1 (1) 





4 (4) 

0.08 









96 (33) 

1.91 




2 (1) 


1 (1) 

2 (1) 


7 (5) 

0.14 

3 (1) 

2 (1) 


9(3) 


6 (2) 

11 (2) 


87 (27) 

1.73 








2 (1) 

2 (1) 

0.04 


Continued 
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Table 2. Continued. 






Sand¬ 







Stans- 

Stans- 

wich 

Black 

Black 

Bear 

Bear 


Deadman 

bury 

bury 

Shelter 

Rock 

Rock 

River 

River 


Cave 

I 

II 

42TO 

II 

III 

No. 1 

No. 3 

Species 

42T064 

42TOl 

42T02 

108 

42T029 42T03 

42BOS5 

42B098 

Family Icteridae—Meadowlarks, Orioles 









and Blackbirds 









Western Meadowlark, Sturnella neglecta 
Yellow-headed Blackbird, Xanthocephalus 
xanthocephalus 

Red-winged Blackbird, Agelaius phoeniceus 



1 (1) 

1 0) 

1 0) 



1 0) 

Order Passeriformes—Perching Birds 









Indet. Passerines 



5 (4) 






TOTAL 

792 (116) 

28 (16) 

59 (20) 

443 (64) 

170 (62) 

21 (8) 

387 (98) 

763 (123) 


nificant factor. Little or nothing is known of early hunting 
techniques. One group may have devised a method of captur¬ 
ing grebes while another learned how to efficiently hunt peli¬ 
cans, yet both birds may have been present as a potentially 
abundant food resource. The role birds played in the total 
subsistence economy is often problematical; Sharrock and 
Marwitt (1967:39) and others have commented that, as a 
group, birds were at best of only secondary importance as a 
food resource in comparison to mammals. It would require a 
large number of grebes or ducks to equal the actual number 
of kilos of usable meat derived from an adult deer or bison, 
for example. Nevertheless, the value of birds as a constant or 
seasonal supplemental food resource cannot be discounted. 
Although all species of birds are edible, individual or tribal 
preference for or against the taking of a particular species or 
group of birds is yet another factor affecting an interpretative 
analysis of any given faunal sample. 

The bird bones examined were well preserved and in a great 
many instances complete. However, intraspecific osteological 
variation because of sex, age, or individual variation often 
make species determinations uncertain or impossible. For this 
reason, and because some elements were broken and/or non¬ 
diagnostic, many identifications could not be accurately car¬ 
ried beyond a general group level (e.g., Duck sp.; Hawk sp.; 
Duck, Aythya sp.; Table 2). Identification of similar sized 
specimens of closely related species within a particular genus 
is also difficult and often limited, depending on the elements 
with which one must work. 

Remains of swans, geese, and ducks totaled 3347, 66 percent 
of all elements identified (Table 3). In addition to the “usual” 
problems of identification, the high incidence of hybridization 
among members of the Anatidae and other families (e.g., the 
Parulidae) may further complicate attempts to arrive at some 
species determinations. Johnsgard (1960:25) has commented 
that “. . . waterfowl of the family Anatidae have provided the 
greatest number and variety of bird hybrids originating from 
both natural and captive conditions.” Not only have fertile 
hybrids resulted between species within the same genus (e.g., 
Mallard X Pintail), but also between species of different genera 
(Mallard X Common Merganser). I know of no study on the 
osteology of hybrid ducks and geese. It is not inconceivable 


that some “problem” waterfowl elements from aboriginal sites 
could well have come from hybrids. In spite of certain basic 
identification problems and the use of tentative determinations 
in some instances, interesting and useful data have come to 
light concerning the overall use of birds in the food economy 
of aboriginal man in Utah. 

ACCOUNTS OF SPECIES 
Family Podicipedidae—Grebes 

The contrast in the utilization of grebes between Archaic 
and Fremont peoples who occupied sites bordering the Great 
Salt Lake is striking. About 32 percent of all bird remains 
from the Archaic sites were those of grebes, the majority of 
elements occurring in Sandwich Shelter (Table 2). A total of 
287 bones (46 individuals) were identified as the Eared Grebe, 
Podiceps nigricollis Brehm, a common summer resident in 
marshes along the east side of Great Salt Lake (Behle and 
Perry 1975). The 122 indeterminate grebe elements, which are 
probably also those of P. nigricollis , bring the total number 
of grebe bones from this one site to slightly over 400. In con¬ 
trast, only 19 grebe elements were recovered from all 11 Fre¬ 
mont sites. The reason(s) for this apparent differential use of 
grebes between cultural groups is unclear, as is the paucity of 
remains of the Pied-billed Grebe, Podilymbus podiceps (Lin¬ 
naeus), and the Western Grebe, Aechmorphorus occidentalis 
(Lawrence)—two species that are also common summer resi¬ 
dents in the Great Salt Lake. 

Family Pelecanidae—Pelicans 

Elements of the White Pelican, Pelecanus erythrorhynchos 
Gmelin, comprised 6.5 percent of all remains from the Fre¬ 
mont site samples, but less than 1 percent of those from the 
Archaic sites. The large size of this bird would presumably 
have made it a desirable food resource, yet less than 30 indi¬ 
viduals are represented in the combined faunal assemblages. 
It is currently a common summer resident of the Great Salt 
Lake with a breeding colony at Gunnison Island (Behle and 
Perry 1975). None of the elements were from nestlings or fledg¬ 
lings. 
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Table 2. Continued. 


Per¬ 

cent 

Injun Un- Evans Pharo of 

Levee Knoll Warren Creek named Nephi Mound Village Total No. Speci- 

42BO107 42BO109 42WB- 42WB34 42SL19 42JB2 42IN40 40MD180 Specimens mens 


9(8) 0.18 

1(1) 4(4) 0.08 

3 (2) 0.06 

2 (2) 0.04 

5(4) 0.10 

5 (4) 0.10 

1243 (233) 154 (48) 82 (37) 449 (82) 33 (17) 101 (35) 60 (20) 258 (51) 5043 (1030) 100.1 


3 (2) 


1 ( 1 ) 


Family Phalacrocoracidae—Cormorants 

Behle and Perry (1975) list the Double-crested Cormorant, 
Phalacrocorax auritus (Lesson), as an uncommon summer res¬ 
ident in northern Utah, and a transient and rare winter visitant 
throughout the state. If this species occurred in greater num¬ 
bers in prehistoric times, the Indian made little use of it. Re¬ 
mains of P. auritus occurred in only three sites: one element 
each at the Deadman Cave and Injun Creek sites and 20 (three 
individuals) at the Levee site. 

Family Ardeidae—Herons and Bitterns 

Six species representative of this family were identified from 
the faunal samples; 90 percent of the remains occurred in Bear 
River Nos. 1 and 3 and Levee, sites once located on the marshy 
shore of Great Salt Lake. Specimens of the Great Blue Heron 
{Ardea herodias Linnaeus), Snowy Egret (. Egretta thula (Mo¬ 
lina)), Black-crowned Night Heron ( Nycticorax nycticorax 
(Linnaeus)), and American Bittern (, Botaurus lentiginosus 
(Rackett)), reported as common summer residents in northern 
Utah by Behle and Perry (1975), are not unexpected at sites 
once located in habitat well suited for these wading birds. A 
proximal right humerus from Black Rock II compared closely 
with the Little Blue Heron, Egretta caerulea (Linnaeus), a 
species of only occasional occurrence in Utah. The Common 
Egret, E. alba (Linnaeus), is considered a rare transient, but 
remains of this large, showy species were recovered at four 
sites and represented a minimum of six individuals. Laybourne 
(1967) reported four elements of E. alba from Bear River No. 
2. Although of potential food value, these birds may also have 
been prized especially for their plumage. Three bones from a 
nestling heron or bittern occurred in the faunal sample from 
Deadman Cave. 

Family Plataleidae—Ibises and Spoonbills 

The White-faced Ibis, Plegadis chihi (Vieillot), today is a 
“Common summer resident in Great Salt Lake marshes” 
(Behle and Perry 1975), and in view of this the recovery of 
only one specimen, a complete right humerus from the Levee 
site, is surprising. Hayward et al. (1976:46) mentioned a com¬ 
ment by Allen (1872:172), who stated that the White-faced Ibis 


was reported to have . . become numerous only during the 
last two or three years,” but no reason for its apparent increase 
was offered. It is evident that the Indian hunted the marshes 
for herons, bitterns, and other semi-aquatic species, and it 
seems unlikely that there would have been a taboo against 
taking this ibis, so the single record may suggest that P. chihi 
was a rare species in the vicinity of the Great Salt Lake during 
early prehistoric times. 

Family Anatidae—Swans, Geese, and Ducks 

At least 22 species of waterfowl were represented in the 
faunal samples, and their remains made up about 66 percent 
of the total sample. Elements of these birds constituted ap¬ 
proximately 51 percent of all avian remains from the Archaic 
sites and 73 percent from the Fremont sites (Tables 2 and 3). 
Bones of waterfowl constituted 66 percent of the avifauna re¬ 
ported by Parmalee (1970) from Hogup Cave, an Archaic site 
located about 25 km west of the Great Salt Lake, and 85 
percent of the bird remains identified from the Bear River No. 
2 site (Fremont) by Laybourne (1967) were those of waterfowl. 
It can be presumed, on the basis of these percentages and the 
variety and number of species they represent, that waterfowl, 
especially geese and ducks, were often hunted and formed a 
valuable supplement in the food economy of these people. 

Although the Whistling Swan, Olor columbianus (Ord), oc¬ 
casionally occurs in large concentrations in marshes adjacent 
to the Great Salt Lake, and the Trumpeter Swan, Olor buc¬ 
cinator Richardson, was formerly more common (now occa¬ 
sional) in northern Utah (Behle and Perry 1975), the Indians 
who occupied these areas rarely took either species. Remains 
of one or both swans were identified from five of the Fremont 
sites, and both are recorded by Laybourne (1967) from Bear 
River No. 2, but no more than six elements were identified 
from any one site. Elements of geese, however, were especially 
numerous and the number of geese specimens represented 21 
percent of the total. A large subspecies of the Canada Goose, 
Branta canadensis mofjxtti Aldrich, is a common resident of 
the Great Salt Lake (Behle and Perry 1975) and at least three 
other races occur in Utah as transients. With the possible ex¬ 
ception of the giant Canada Goose, B. c. maxima Delacour, 
and Hutchins’ Goose, B. c. hutchinsii (Richardson), it is im- 
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Table 3. Families of birds represented in avian samples from 16 Utah archaeological sites. 


Family 

No. of 
Species 

No. of 
Specimens 

Percent of 
Specimens 

Minimum No. 
of Individuals 

Archaic 

Fre¬ 

mont 

Archaic 

Fre¬ 

mont 

Archaic 

Fre¬ 

mont 

Archaic 

Fre¬ 

mont 

Podicipedidae: Grebes 

2 

3 

481 

19 

32.24 

0.54 

76 

10 

Pelecanidae: Pelicans 

1 

1 

9 

233 

0.60 

6.56 

2 

25 

Phalacrocoracidae: Cormorants 

1 

1 

1 

21 

0.07 

0.59 

1 

4 

Ardeidae: Herons, Bitterns 

3 

6 

9 

106 

0.60 

2.99 

4 

31 

Plataleidae: Ibises, Spoonbills 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

0.03 

— 

1 

Anatidae: Swans, Geese, Ducks 

12 

22 

765 

2582 

51.27 

72.71 

107 

504 

Accipitridae: Hawks, Eagles, Harriers 

4 

4 

19 

48 

1.27 

1.35 

8 

26 

Falconidae: Falcons 

1 

3 

9 

14 

0.60 

0.39 

4 

10 

Tetraonidae: Grouse 

4 

4 

48 

239 

3.22 

6.73 

13 

37 

Gruidae: Cranes 

1 

1 

30 

7 

2.01 

0.20 

4 

3 

Rallidae: Rails, Gallinules, Coots 

1 

3 

3 

143 

0.20 

4.03 

3 

34 

Charadriidae: Plovers, Turnstones 

— 

1 

— 

2 

— 

0.06 

— 

1 

Scolopacidae: Snipe, Sandpipers 

1 

3 

8 

13 

0.54 

0.37 

4 

11 

Recurvirostridae: Avocets, Stilts 

1 

2 

5 

27 

0.34 

0.76 

2 

10 

Stercorariidae: Jaegers, Skuas 

1 

— 

1 

— 

0.07 

— 

1 

— 

Laridae: Gulls, Terns 

2 

2 

17 

11 

1.14 

0.31 

7 

5 

Columbidae: Pigeons, Doves 

2 

1 

2 

2 

0.13 

0.06 

2 

2 

Strigidae: Owls 

3 

4 

23 

31 

1.54 

0.87 

12 

14 

Picidae: Woodpeckers 

1 

1 

3 

1 

0.20 

0.03 

3 

1 

Corvidae: Jays, Magpies, Crows 

2 

3 

51 

45 

3.42 

1.27 

16 

17 

Icteridae: Meadowlarks, Blackbirds 

1 

3 

3 

6 

0.20 

0.17 

3 

5 

Passeriformes: Family Indeterminate 

2? 

— 

5 

— 

0.34 

— 

4 

— 

TOTALS 

46 

69 

1492 

3551 

100.00 

100.02 

276 

751 


possible to separate these forms or races osteologically. Eight 
elements (3 to 4 individuals) from an extremely large race of 
B. canadensis (Linnaeus) compared closely with those of B. 
c. maxima (Injun Creek site). Seven other specimens of geese 
from this site and one from Unnamed site are probably B. c. 
hutchinsii. It is of interest to note that elements of the Snow 
Goose, Chen caerulescens (Linnaeus), were more numerous 
than those of the Canada Goose (441 versus 312); the former 
species is presently considered an uncommon transient in the 
state. Thirteen bones of Ross’ Goose, Chen rossii (Cassin), re¬ 
ported by Hayward et al. (1976) as a casual although regular 
migrant through Utah, were identified from the Levee and 
Knoll sites. 

Approximately 45 percent of all identified avian remains, 
representing a minimum of 17 species, were those of ducks. 
Identification problems involving duck elements have been 
discussed. Osteological similarities between species such as the 
Cinnamon Teal {Anas cyanoptera Vieillot) and Blue-winged 
Teal {Anas discors Linnaeus), Mallard {Anas platyrhynchos 
Linnaeus) and Black Duck {Anas rubripes Brewster), and 
Lesser Scaup {Ay thy a affinis (Eyton)) and Ring-necked Duck 
{Ay thy a collaris (Donovan)), to cite just a few examples, 
prompted the combination of some elements of certain closely 
related species under general categories (e.g., Mallard-Black 
Duck-Pintail group). None of the identified species of ducks 
is unusual with regard to current abundance or distribution in 
the Great Salt Lake and Bear River Refuge marshes. 

Family Accipitridae—Hawks, 

Eagles, and Harriers 

Raptors belonging to this family were poorly represented. 
Although remains of at least five species were identified, the 


number of hawk and eagle elements accounted for less than 
2 percent of the total sample. The significance of these birds 
to prehistoric aboriginal groups that once occupied this region 
is unknown, although ethnographic data indicate that rapto¬ 
rial birds were of considerable symbolic and ceremonial sig¬ 
nificance to historic groups (e.g., the Hopi: Fewkes 1900). Ea¬ 
gle trapping was a well established tradition among most tribes 
of the Great Plains as well as several others in the Southwest. 
During such hunts, where the birds were grabbed by hand by 
a concealed hunter when the hawk or eagle attempted to take 
strategically placed bait, numerous hawks and eagles were 
usually captured. In a study of approximately 3100 avian re¬ 
mains from 51 South Dakota Arikara sites, a total of nearly 
1300 elements (around 43 percent) were identified as those of 
hawks and eagles (Parmalee 1977). Although several species 
of Buteo hawks, the Marsh Hawk, Circus cyaneus (Linnaeus), 
and the Golden Eagle, Aquila chrysaetos (Linnaeus), occur 
commonly over much of Utah, for whatever reason they ap¬ 
pear to have rarely been captured by the prehistoric inhabit¬ 
ants of the area. 

Family Falconidae—Falcons 

Osteological similarities between the Prairie Falcon, Falco 
mexicanus Schlegel, and the Peregrine Falcon, Falco peregri- 
nus Tunstall, often limit the ability reach accurate species de¬ 
terminations; incomplete elements further complicate the 
problem. For these reasons several elements of these falcons 
were recorded as Falco sp. (Table 2). Nine of the 21 falcon 
specimens compared most closely with F. peregrinus , yet only 
two could be identified as Prairie Falcon. Behle and Perry 
(1975:15) list the Prairie Falcon as a common permanent res¬ 
ident in Utah today, and the Peregrine Falcon as “formerly a 
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permanent resident . . . but present status essentially a rare 
transient.” Hayward et al. (1976:67) comment that some of the 
early investigators in Utah considered the Peregrine Falcon to 
be “rather common.” As was the case with representatives of 
the Accipitridae, few falcons were taken by aboriginals inhab¬ 
iting these sites. 

Family Tetraonidae—Grouse and Ptarmigan 

Bones of four species of grouse made up approximately 6 
percent of all identifiable avian remains. Specimens of grouse, 
not unlike the broken elements of ducks, often defy species 
determination. Although all four species are now considered 
by Behle and Perry (1975) as uncommon permanent residents 
in Utah, the Sharp-tailed Grouse, Pedioecetes phasianellus 
(Linnaeus), and Sage Grouse, Centrocercus urophasianus (Bo¬ 
naparte), were formerly more widespread and abundant. Ele¬ 
ments of grouse occurred in 11 of the 16 sites, but were most 
numerous in those sites such as Nephi and Pharo Village that 
were located in more open desert areas. 

Family Gruidae—Cranes 

Remains of the Sandhill Crane, Grits canadensis (Linnaeus), 
occurred in only three sites. The paucity of specimens is sur¬ 
prising since this bird was reported as formerly a common 
summer resident in northern Utah (Hayward et al. 1976:74). 
The distal end of a left humerus and proximal ulna of a Sand¬ 
hill Crane had been cut from the shaft by the “groove-and- 
snap” technique (Parmalee 1976:152, Fig. 76); the shafts of 
major wing elements from large birds were often modified for 
the manufacture of whistles and other bone tube instruments. 
Except for an incomplete coracoid from Deadman Cave that 
is referable to the Little Brown Crane, Grus c. canadensis , all 
other elements were from birds of the large race, G. c. tabida 
(Peters). 

Family Rallidae—Rails, Gallinules and Coots 

Specimens of the American Coot, Fulica americana Gmelin, 
were the most numerous and occurred in 11 of the 16 sites. 
Only at the Levee site, however, can elements of this species 
be considered numerous (76 bones from a minimum of 11 in¬ 
dividuals). In light of the summer abundance of this species 
at the Great Salt Lake and the relative ease with which it can 
be taken, 11 individuals appears to be a small number for such 
a potential food resource. 

Behle and Sperry (1975) note only two verified records of 
the Purple Gallinule, Porphyntla martinica (Linnaeus), for 
Utah and consider its status as accidental. It is of interest, 
therefore, that two individuals of this species were identified 
on the basis of six elements (two incomplete humeri, paired 
distal ends of tibiotarsi, complete left femur, and coracoid) 
recovered at the Levee site. 

Family Charadriidae—Plovers and Turnstones 

A complete left tarsometatarsus and distal one-third of a 
tibiotarsus of the Black-bellied Plover, Plavialis squatarola 
(Linnaeus), a common transient through Utah during spring 
and fall migrations, were the only elements recovered (Bear 
River No. 3) of species belonging to this family. 


Family Scolopacidae—Snipe and Sandpipers 

The rather large group of birds generally termed “shore- 
birds” appear to have been of little importance to prehistoric 
Indian groups inhabiting northern Utah. Although elements 
of four species, the Common Snipe ( Capella gallinago (Lin¬ 
naeus)), Long-billed Curlew ( Numenius americanus Bech- 
stein), Greater Yellowlegs (Tringa nielanoleucus (Gmelin)), and 
the Willet (Catoptrophorus semipalmatus (Gmelin)), were iden¬ 
tified from nine sites during this study, no more than three 
individuals were represented at any one site (Table 2). Behle 
and Perry (1975) state that the Long-billed Curlew was for¬ 
merly a common summer resident and transient. In view of 
its large size and apparent availability, one might surmise that 
this species was a valuable supplemental food resource, but 
such was not the case. 

Family Recurvirostridae—Avocets and Stilts 

Both the American Avocet, Recunnrostra americana Gme¬ 
lin, and Black-necked Stilt, Himantopus mexicanus (Muller), 
are considered by Behle and Perry (1975) as common summer 
residents in northern Utah and transient throughout the state. 
Remains of the American Avocet occurred at six sites and the 
maximum number of individuals represented at any one site 
(Levee) was five. Like species belonging to the Charadriidae 
and Scolopacidae, these birds were seldom or rarely taken by 
the Indian. The Black-necked Stilt was represented in the fau¬ 
nal samples by only a single element, a nearly complete right 
humerus from the Levee site. 

Family Stercorariidae—Jaegers and Skuas 

A complete left carpometacarpus, tentatively identified as 
a parasitic Jaeger, Stercorarius parasiticus (Linnaeus), oc¬ 
curred in the faunal sample from Black Rock II. This species 
is reported by Behle and Perry (1975) as an occasional visitor 
in late summer and early fall; the majority of specimens that 
have been observed or collected occurred in the vicinity of the 
Bear River Refuge. 

Family Laridae—Gulls and Terns 

Elements of gulls were recovered from eight sites. One 
species, the California Gull, Larus californicus Lawrence, was 
identified from four bones from Deadman Cave. A furculum 
and scapula of a gull ( Larus californicus ? orL. delawarensis ? 
Ord) from Sandwich Shelter exhibited butchering cuts, indi¬ 
cating that the bird had been processed by the inhabitants. 
The Caspian Tern, Hydroprogne caspia (Pallas), an uncom¬ 
mon summer resident in northern Utah, was represented by 
a single element at Deadman Cave and the Knoll site. As a 
group, gulls and terns appear to have been of only minor im¬ 
portance; all elements combined amounted to less than 1 per¬ 
cent of the total. 

Family Columbidae—Pigeons and Doves 

Doves appear to have been of little or no value to the Indians 
who occupied northern Utah, judging by the paucity of their 
remains encountered at archaeological sites. Although the 
Mourning Dove, Zenaidura macroura (Linnaeus), is common 
throughout Utah during the summer months, it was repre- 
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sented bv only three elements in the 16 faunal samples, two 
humeri from the Nephi site and one from Stansbury II. Har¬ 
grave (1970) reported a single humerus from the Sand Dune 
Cave collections. The recovery of a partial left humerus (miss¬ 
ing distal end) of a Passenger Pigeon, Ectopistes migratorius 
(Linnaeus), from the Stansbury II site is especially noteworthy. 
Neither Behle and Perry (1975) nor Hayward et al. (1976) list 
the Passenger Pigeon as a former inhabitant of Utah. Although 
Schorger (1973: Fig. 22) provides casual or accidental records 
for several western states (Wyoming, Idaho, Montana, Ne¬ 
vada), there are none for Utah. The specimen from the Stans¬ 
bury II site apparently represents the first record of Passenger 
Pigeon from the state. 

Family Strigidae—Owls 

As a group, owls were of special significance to a large num¬ 
ber of aboriginal people in North America, not particularly as 
a food resource but as symbols of the supernatural, of strength 
and other desirable qualities, and of death and as group to¬ 
tems. Sperry (1957) lists owl feathers from Danger Cave, Har¬ 
grave (1970) records them from Sand Dune Cave, and elements 
of several species of owls have been reported from Hogup 
Cave (Parmalee 1970), Bear River No. 2 (Laybourne 1967), 
and other archaeological sites in Utah. Remains of at least four 
species of owls were encountered in 12 of the 16 avian samples 
examined during this study. The Great Horned Owl, Bubo 
virginianus (Gmelin), was the most numerous (28 pieces, a 
minimum of 11 individuals). Elements of the Short-eared Owl, 
Asio flammeus (Pontoppidan), and/or Long-eared Owl, Asio 
otus (Linnaeus), both common permanent residents in Utah, 
were also numerous (21 specimens representing 11 individu¬ 
als). Of interest was the recovery of a nearly complete left 
femur of the Spotted Owl, Strix occidentalis (Xantus), from 
Pharo Village, a bird reported by Behle and Perry (1975) as 
being a rare permanent resident in Utah. Two elements of the 
Great Horned Owl exhibited butchering marks: the distal end 
of a humerus from Stansbury II (removal of the outer wing) 
and the shaft and intercotylar process of a tarsometatarsus 
(removal of the lower leg) from Sandwich Shelter. Removal of 
these outer limb elements suggests their possible use in cere¬ 
monial functions or as decorative items, as evidenced by finds 
of these bones as human burial accouterments in other regions 
(Parmalee 1967). 

Family Picidae—Woodpecker 

Only one species of woodpecker, the Common Flicker, Co- 
laptes auratus (Linnaeus), was represented in the avifaunas 
from four of the 16 sites, and then only one element from each. 
One Common Flicker element was recovered from Hogup 
Cave (Parmalee 1970); Hargrave (1970) records six feathers of 
this bird from Sand Dune Cave and mentions a find of eight 
rectrices from Cave Dupont, Kane County, Utah, by Nus- 
baum (1922). The significance of woodpecker feathers for var¬ 
ious forms of decoration and the use of “stuffed” skins (possibly 
as symbolic objects) has been demonstrated by the recovery of 
such remains from Lovelock Cave, Nevada (Loud and Har¬ 
rington 1929) and other archaeological sites in the Southwest 
(Hargrave 1970). The incorporation of feathers, including 
those of woodpeckers, as decoration in Porno basketry is well 
known (Barrett 1908). The paucity of osteological remains of 


woodpeckers from the sites studied suggests that they were of 
little importance to these people, although 10, or possibly 11 
species of woodpeckers are known to occur in Utah (Behle and 
Perry 1975). 

Family Corvidae—Jays, Magpies, and Crows 

Although three species of corvids were represented in the 
samples, those of the Common Raven, Corvus corax Linnaeus, 
were the most numerous and occurred in 12 of the 16 sites. 
The raven was esteemed or considered by many aboriginal 
groups as a bird possessing certain supernatural powers or 
symbolic traits and consequently it often served as a clan to¬ 
tem. Feathers, various body parts, and whole skins were worn 
or carried. These artifacts, occasionally buried with their 
owner, have been encountered (skulls, wing and leg elements) 
as burial accouterments (Ubelaker and Wedel 1975). In a study 
of bird remains from Arikara sites in South Dakota, I reported 
that elements of corvids made up approximately 15 percent of 
the 3100 bones examined (Parmalee 1977); those of ravens 
amounted to 10 percent of the total. Clark’s Nutcracker, Nu- 
cifraga Columbiana (Wilson), and the Black-billed Magpie, 
Pica pica (Linnaeus), both common permanent residents 
throughout most of Utah, were represented by only six indi¬ 
viduals. The paucity of remains of these two species and the 
total lack of Common Crow, Corvus brackyrhynchos Brehm, 
elements, a common winter visitant, suggests that the Com¬ 
mon Raven was the only corvid of significance to these people. 

Family Icteridae—Meadowlarks, Orioles, 
and Blackbirds 

Remains of three species belonging to this family were iden¬ 
tified from the avian samples, but the small number of bones 
recorded (nine pieces, eight individuals) suggests that, as a 
group, these birds were taken only occasionally. Whether they 
represent a minor food supplement in the diet or perhaps a 
source of decorative feathers is a matter of speculation. Har¬ 
grave (1970) reported finding pieces of skin and feathers (the 
red, buff, and black wing coverts) of an adult male Red¬ 
winged Blackbird, Agelaius phoeniceus (Linnaeus), at Sand 
Dune Cave. 

Family Indeterminate 

Five indeterminate passerine elements, two of which were 
incomplete right humeri of a small fringilid (?), were recovered 
at Sandwich Shelter. The significance of these, or any small 
passerine birds to aboriginal groups who once inhabited this 
region, is difficult to evaluate. The apparent scarcity of osteo¬ 
logical remains in sites might imply a general disregard for 
these small birds, yet their poor representation in most avi¬ 
faunas may also be attributed to archaeological field excava¬ 
tion/recovery techniques. Until fairly recent times, !4-inch 
(approximately 0.64-cm) hardware cloth was used to screen 
the soil being removed during excavation, and elements of 
small vertebrates simply passed through such coarse screens 
and were lost. There are exceptions, of course, and one of the 
most notable is based on the analysis of feathers from Hogup 
Cave reported by Baldwin (1970). Of the 13 species of birds 
identified from feathers recovered at Hogup Cave, those of the 
Gray-crowned Rosy Finch, Leucosticte tephrocotis (Swain- 
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son), were the most numerous (58 percent of the total) and 
occurred in 15 of the 16 excavated strata. 

The fact that various passerines were taken for their skins 
or plumage has been well documented in the ethnographic 
literature. The strip of skin and feathers of a Rufous-sided 
Towhee, Pipilo erythrophthalmus (Linnaeus), found as a 
“choker” at the neck of a human infant in a burial taken from 
the Catfish Canyon Site, Glen Canyon area (Hargrave 1960) 
provides an interesting example. However, unmodified re¬ 
mains of small birds recovered in cave site deposits, for ex¬ 
ample those of Horned Lark, Eremophila alpestris (Linnaeus), 
reported by Sperry (1957) from Danger Cave and others iden¬ 
tified from Hogup Cave, may represent prey individuals taken 
by raptors, which also periodically use cave sites as roosts 
(Parmalee 1970). 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

In order to reach what might be considered an accurate 
interpretation of any archaeological faunal sample, the almost 
limitless number of variables that may have affected that sam¬ 
ple—such as preservation factors, length of site occupation, 
number of occupants, season(s) of occupation, occupants’ 
hunting methods and preferences for certain animals, per¬ 
centage of the site sampled, and field recovery techniques— 
must be evaluated. Ethnographic accounts of hunting tech¬ 
niques and food preparation methods, for example the com¬ 
munal duck and coot hunt of the Shoshone described by Lowie 
(1924), can provide a useful correlation with the osteological 
record. However, the applicability of ethnographic data in 
interpreting prehistoric archaeological faunas may indeed be 
questionable. Therefore, interpretation of an osteological sam¬ 
ple must take into account as many of the variables as might 
be considered applicable. In spite of the unknowns, the iden¬ 
tification of species, the number of remains of each, and an 
estimate of the number of individuals represented can prove 
indicative of the relative importance of a species or group of 
animals in the social and/or economic life of a people. 

The identification of approximately 5050 bird bones from 5 
Archaic and 11 Fremont sites located in northern and western 
Utah has shown a relatively consistent utilization of some 
avian groups (e.g., geese and ducks) over several thousand 
years. In contrast, other species were apparently not consis¬ 
tently used. Grebe elements made up nearly 33 percent of all 
avian remains from the Archaic sites, but less than 1 percent 
of the Fremont samples. Bones of the White Pelican, on the 
other hand, totaled about 7 percent of the remains from the 
Fremont sites, but less than 1 percent from the Archaic. Al¬ 
though there were more than twice the number of elements 
from the Fremont sites, it is doubtful that this difference in 
sample size is a factor in explaining such discrepancies. Nor 
are differences in seasonal occupation of the sites: both the 
Eared Grebe and White Pelican are common summer residents 
and, therefore, would have been available to both cultural 
groups. Perhaps hunting methods or a preference for other 
species were factors affecting the taking of one species and not 
another. 

All of the species represented in the 16 archaeological sam¬ 
ples, except the Passenger Pigeon, either still occur in Utah or 
represent birds previously reported from the state. Thirteen of 
the 16 sites were located along or near the Great Salt Lake 


and Bear River marshes. As one might expect, remains of 
aquatic and semi-aquatic birds made up the majority of ele¬ 
ments (approximately 90 percent in both Archaic and Fremont 
samples). When concentrations of waterfowl occurred on the 
Great Salt Lake, its marshes, and the rivers draining into it, 
the aboriginal peoples occupying these areas realized a valu¬ 
able food resource that could be harvested with minimum ef¬ 
fort for maximum return. The Indian had to be an opportunist 
in obtaining food; although preference was certainly a factor, 
abundance and availability of any given species or group of 
animals would have affected his procurement efforts as would 
a sufficient return for the amount of energy expended. 

Elements of fledgling or juvenile birds were, as a whole, 
rare in the avian samples. Two young Ravens were repre¬ 
sented in the material from Deadman Cave and several im¬ 
mature duck bones occurred in the Levee site sample. The 
largest number of elements of juvenile birds (15) were re¬ 
covered at the Evans Mound site and included bones of Sage 
Grouse, Coot, hawk (. Buteo sp.?), and Raven. This indicates 
a late spring/early summer occupation of this site. Osteological 
evidence from some aboriginal sites, for example the Emery¬ 
ville Shellmound, San Francisco Bay, California, has shown 
that the inhabitants purposely hunted nestling birds, in this 
instance, cormorants (Howard 1929). In addition to the 
“groove-and-snap” Sandhill Crane wing bone ends described 
from Pharo Village, two others removed by the same method 
(distal right ulna of Bald Eagle, Haliaeetus leacocephalus (Lin¬ 
naeus); proximal end of a right ulna of a Great Horned Owl) 
were found in the Deadman Cave material. Three limb bone 
shafts (goose humerus and tibiotarsus, eagle ulna) from which 
the ends had been removed were recovered at the Injun Creek 
site. These and other examples of scored or otherwise modified 
elements, special utilization of feathers and skins, and the in¬ 
ternment of body parts with the dead are evidence that birds 
played an important role, in addition to subsistence, in the 
social and ceremonial activities of prehistoric Utah inhabit¬ 
ants. 
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